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Introduction ' 



In terms of nu^ers and recognition, the middle school 
has arrived. Frpm its modest beginnings in the early 1950's and 
1960's through its incredible growth ia^numbers in the mid- and 
later 60's and the early 70's, the middle' school has been one of 
the mbst remarkable phenomena in the history of American 
education. Only in the past two years or so has there been a 
slowing in the increase in numbers of middle schools, which 
have grown at a geometric rate every two years since 1965. 
Thus, the maiden voyage of the middle school as a name and 
as a grade organization is nearing an end. As it hes in port 
the vessel must be outfitted for its next journey, one that will 
be much more arduous and lengthy because certain questions 
and problems loom as barrier reefs : 

— What are the identifying purposes, indeed the under- 
lying rationale, for the existence of the American middle school? 

— What should its programs be — curricular, instructional, 
and. organizational-administrative? 

If answers are not forthcoming to these questions, the 
middle school may flounder, jemaining Mttle more than a name 
and an assemblage of grades, with little else to identify and 
distinguish.lt. 

On the. first question, the middle school is designed for 



2. THB MIDDLE SCHOOL" WE NEED 

Students who are making the transition from childh9od to 
I adulthood. A prime consideration is the" role pf youth in the 
!^eei group and society. With these concepts in mind, the 
middle school, s^qks to make education relevant to the needs 
arid interests of the individuaF as a transescent,\ to allow the 
individual to develop "a i;ealization of self, and to .achieve a 
measure of control over his or her gwn existence. Therefore, the 
middle school should be an institution which has: 

1. A. unique program adapted to the needs of the pre- and 
early adolescent student. ^ 

2. .The widest possible range of intellectual, social, and 
physical experiences, . , 

^3. Opportunities for exploration and development of fun- 
damental skill? needed by all while making allowances for indi- 
vidual learning patterns. It 'should maintain an atmosphere 
pf basic respect for individual differences. . . 

4. A climate that en&bles students to develop abilities, 
find facts, weigh evidence, draw 'conclusions, determine values, 
and that keeps tlieir minds open to new fdfcts. . * 

' 5. Staif members who recognize and understand the stu- 
dent's heeds, interests, backgrounds, motivations, goals, as well 
as stresses, strains, frustrations, and "fears, 

6. A smooth educational transition between the elemen- 
tary school and the high school while allowing for the physical 
and emotional changes taking place due to transescence. 

7. An environment wher^^ the child/ not the program, is 
^most important and where the opportunity to succeed is en- 

, .sulred for all students.. ' ' ^- . •* 

\ Donald H. Eichhorn. The Middle School. New York : The .Center 
for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1966. p. 3-* "Transe^cencje is 
the stage of development, which begins prior to the .onset of pijWty .^nd 
extejids through the, early stages of adolescence. Since puberty^oes not 
occiir for all precisely at the same chronological age in human develop- 
ment, the transescent designation is ba$;ed on the many physical, social, " 
emotion al» apd intellectual changes in bpdy chemistry that appear prior 
to the time which thobody gains a practical degree of stabilization over 
these complex pubescent changes." ^ 
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. 8. Guidance in the development of mental processes and 
attitudes needed for constructive citizenship and the develop- 
ment of lifelong competencies and appreciations needed for ' 
effective use of leisure. * • 

9. Competent instructional personnel who will strive to 
understand' the students whom they serve aiid develop * pro-, 
fessional competencies which areioth xinique and applicable to 
the transescent student. ' - ' , • 

10. Facilities ^nd time which allow students and teachA^s^ 
an opportunity to achieve the goals of the program totvt^eir 
fullest capabilities. ^ ' 

Most middle school educators can generally agree upon 
such , broad philosophical purposes "as an underlying rationale. ' 
Yet believing on the. one hand an.d doing on the other are two 
separate entires; How successful have middle schools been in 
translating philosophy into practiqe? How well have they ' 
answei^d our other question, wjiich pertains more to the actual 
practices, the day-to-day opbrations of ,e:x'feting schools? 

The available research indicates a significant gap between 
the main tenets^ of the theoretical* middle- school concept pro- 
posed ^by leadirvg* middle school authorities and actual educa- 
fionaLpr^actices ininost middle schools.' It ajjpears that many 
middle schools have adopted the educational, programs and - 
practices of junior highs, thus not successfully achieving the 
middle school* concept. The junior qigh school, although its 
philosophy from the time of its inception in the early, 1900's 
V was "almost idejitical to the present espoused philosophy of the 
middle. school, has long been criticized for being too much a 
true "junior" to the senior high school. Many alleged charac- 
teristics of tho senior high have "contaminated" the junior 
high — a departmentalized subject-matter curriculum, inter- 
scholastic athletics, sophisticated early socialization activities, 
and college and vocatipnar prepcfratjon.^ And now it appears ' 
thai many middle schools have continued these same sins by 

r It is interesting to note that the earlier ASCD booklet. The Junior 
High School We I<leecl, pointed out many of the same problems existing 
•at the time of the publication In 1961.' * * 

^ .10,, .:■ 



4 THE MIDDLE SCHOCU.' WE NEED 

simply moving the junior high's structure, program, and 5ched- 
ule^down a'grade or two. Or, the programs of grades 5 and 6 
from tljfi elementary school arid those of grades 7. and/or 8' 
from thte junior high are .maintained "so th^t, in reality, two 
very different schools are housed in the same building. Thus, 
it shoulofc^^e as no surprise that the only real differencea 
between many middle schools and junior highs hav^been in 
name and grade organization. 
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The Foundation of ; 
The Middle School Program: 
The Emergent Adolescent Learner 



Any educator who has worked in a middle school or junior 
high far a day becomes well ^warq.of,the symptoms of transes- 
cent behavior, but too few are cognizant of or understand their ^ 
root causes. ^*As a result, many educators tend to jjerceive .the^ 
perfectly normal and natural day-to-day characteristics of 
transescents as "discipline problems" and treat them as such. 
The results of this misunderstanding are often »found* in the 
strict forms ©f discipline, order, control,^and formalit^^ that 
many early adolescent learners endure., *^Tqo many teachers 
glue students to their chairs for- torturous lengths of time, use 
a lecture method of instructionr expect absolute attentiveness, 
and then punish those who cannot conform, Few transescents 
can conform; it is simply'' not in/th^ir physical, social, and 
emotional nature. V> 

It is reasonable to assume tVtgfcif educators understand tho 
root cause j^of transescent physical^ mental, and adcial behavior, 
then they will deal more rat\oniflly and sanely wilh the charac-- 
teristic symptoms. We ji6vj?'present sorrie of those*oot causes 
and symptom;s as^ the raHonale for specific^ recommendations 
and program implications. These recommendations and im- 
plications sb^Sbldl improve teaching and learning experiences 
for middle school educators and early adolescent learners in 
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existing programs, as well as those currently in developrnpnt, or 
planned for the future. The "Recommendations" are intended 
as general guidelines. 

While most of the "Recommendations" will have relevance 
for all school districts in the United States, their interpretation 
into more specific program implications may reflect certain, 
factors or nuances indigenous to individual school districts. 
For example, an inner-city middle school's students might 
possess problems quite different from those of a middle school 
in a suburban setting. The specific curricular and instructional 
implications of the two schools might vary to reflect 4hese 
differences, but both wouid remain consistent in their adher- 
ence to a set of overall recomniendations in line'with the middle 
school concept. ^ . • 

Th§"Suggested Implications for Middle School Programs" 
which fbllow the "Recommendations" are presented rmore to* 
illustrate v^ar;ou^ program alternatives than to prescribe or to 
represent ccmjpffeheiisiv^ly^r of the program' elements ,the 



Rationale 

vin transescence. a period of pronounced and accelerated 
physical developrgent commence^s, marked by increasing, 
height, body breadth and. depth,* heart size, lung capacity; and 
muscular strength.'Transescents grow at varying rates of speed -^^ 
and begin their rapid growth at different ages. The growth'^ 
pattern usually is the same for all boys and girls, but there 
are wide variations in ^he timing and degree of changes. The 
sequence begins between ages 8 to 12 in ^rls, between 9 to 13 
in; boys/ and ends between ages 15 to 18 m girls and l7 to 20 
in. b9ys. Girls develop faster than boys. A 13-year-old girl is 
closer to being a woman than a 13-year-old boy is to being a 
man; Boys tend to lag a year^or two behind girls in the physical 
growth, cycle. HoweV^er, the sequential order in which develop-^ 
ment occurs is relqitively consistent in e^^ Sex. The age of 
u greatest variability in physical size and physiological develop- 
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ment is about 13. These growth patterns make transescence 
unique when compared with any other age level. 

Interest patterns'^tend to follow physical changes, although 
\ siJ:€ and maturity , do not necessarily proceed together. The 
incommensurate growth of heart and body may result in fane- 
tional heart _murmurs. Bone growth often is faster thaji muscle 
- development, and bones may lack' the protection of covering 
muscles and supporting tendons. The bones are quite sus- 
ceptible to damage iii the epiphyseal areas of growth during 
in teiise sports competition. This uneven bone-muscle growUi 
also restilts in lack of coordination; poor body mechanics are 
evident in ijiany stuflents. A wide range of individual physical 
differences among students in prepubertal. and pubertal stages 
of development appears. 

Transescents are characterized by extreme restlessness and 
need to have a daily release of physical energy. They may feel 
that they have unhmited sources of energy and unlimited 
resistance, but they tire easily and are reluctant to admit it. 
The tendency to overexert may result in chronic fatigue. 

The acceleration arfd unevenness of physical development 
and physiological change in transescence havfe many emotional 
and psychological side effects. Transescents are likely to be 
disturbed by awkwardness ^ resulting from disproportionate 
changes in weight and ntuscle development and are sensitive 
to the changing contours of the body. They have difficulty in* 
accepting the changes in their own bodies and in realizing that 
peers* may develop differently also; that each individual is 
unique. The Variety of gi'owth patterns frequently engenders 
anxiety about the norrriality of one's own development; devia- 
tions frorn cultural models of physical efficiency and physical 
• attractiveness tehd to-iupset,both boys' and girls, - 

" Slowness of development is a particular cause for concern. 
The girl asks herself why her breasts are not developing. The 
boy is vvorried because, his genitals have not grown as much as 
those of the other boys he knows. Shortjf«3ss or tallness, crooked 
teeth, acne, obesity, and many other piiysical characteristics^ 
also cause great worry. It 'is 'X rare yourTgster who is never 
worried during this period with the question- "Am I normal?" 
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Kecomnieiidations 

. The Hiiddle school should provide : . . 

\ 1. A progi-am for the emerging adolescent that is adapted 
to the ever-changing physical needs pf this learner. 

2. .Opportunities for interaction among students of differ- 
ing age and physical development. , 

3. .Instruction related to growth of the body* so that one 
can bettgr understand changes in himself or herself and in 
others and be prepared' for future changes and problems. Stu- 
dents should be reassured that they are "normal" even if their 
pattem of development is not that of the average person. 

4. Activities in physical education, sports, and student 
activities that are appropriate to levels :of maturity, regardless/ 
of age, so that students are not pressured to overextend beyond' 
their physical capabilities. 

5. - Teachers who are aware of the developmental charac- 
teristics and tasks of transqscence. * r 

6. A program for identifying students' physical limita- 
tions and enlisting the help of \jrriedical authorities in c^ses 
requiring follow-up attention. >^ 

7. A curriculum modified to ' avoid undue, "stresj^ on 
tranfeescents. \ ' 

' \ " ■ . ■ . ' ■ ■ ' 

Possible Implications for Middle Seliool Programs 

1, Classroom experiences, orientation sessions; ,lnd dis- 
cussion periods should be provided that will develop ah under- 
standing of physical growth and stress^-the normaRt^ of vari- 
ability. Students should be encouraged to ask for ii^tormation 
and assurance with respect to their physical develoj^hient. 

^2. .Guidance should be provided by teachers .^ii the class- 
room on growth and development matters with guidance €:oun- 
seloTS employed ^s resource persons.. ' / . 

3. A. carefully planned program, of sex education^ devel- 
oped in collaboration with parents, the medical ]:)rofession^ and 
"competent community agencies should be offered. 

15 
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4. periodic physical examinations should be conducted so 
that students may be placed in physical education- classes ac- 
cording to physical capacity as well as achievement. ^ 

5. Physical education classes and student activities should 
provide for individual differences by grouping students accord- 
ing to differing abilities and physical characteristics. 

6. The physical education program should develop both 
small and large muscle groups, and emphasize learning funda- 
mepLtals of movement and building a foundation of physical* 
fitness. 

7. The physical education program should off(?r a wide 
variety of activities, including individual sports that carry over 
into recreational hours. • . 

8. A variety of sports activities requiring ski^ and strength 
should be offered so that each student has a chance to achieve,/ 
and should minimize contests based on physical achievement, 
development, or experience. 'AH students should hav^ an\^pppor7 
tunity to participate in physical activities at levels of theit 
physical abilities and skills in programs which c^o. not over- 
emphasize interscholastic spo'rNcompetition. / 

• 9. Where an interscholastic sports program exists, the 
iiumber of games should be^ limited, and rnost of them should 
be held in the afternoon, after school hours. Admission should 

^be free. Travel distances should be short.. Boosters' clubs 
should be discouraged, pubhcity minimized, and awards de- 
emphasized. League championships and tournaments should- 
notbe-permitted. An intramuraLprogram should receive higher 

"^'priority and emphasis so tli^ ctll interested ^students may be 
included. ^ 

^' 10. The school should provide time for daily exercise, or 
a place where;studepts can "be childreii" by playing and being 
noisy for short periods of time. ^ • 

11. The sch(^ol should guard against overexertion by 
teaching the student to recognize his or her limits of endurance 
and by supervision pf ajctiVities. i 

12. Equipment afid » facilities within the school plant 

^ 16 
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should be planned and designed with th^ physical growth char- 
acteristics of transescents in mind. 

13. Where appropriate,, criteria of physical development 
should -ie employed in grouping middle school students for 
instructional purposes. * * 

,14. School health examinations should be given and- 
health records kept. A nurse should be available on a full-time 
basis for first aid ai,id as a I'esource for teachers. 

Mental and Intellectual Growth Characteristics 

■ . o • • ■ . . 

Rationale " ^ 

. . y • . . 

Mental grQwth is concurrent with physical maturation. 
Around the onset of pubescence, most transescents begin to 
deyeldp the ability, to carry out formal as well as concrete intel- 
lectual operations. The stage of formal operations is the finjil 
stage of intellectual development preparatory to adult thinkirig. 
This stage's main prdperty is th^ ability to deal not only with 
the real, but also with the possible and the abstract. The stude.nt 
can begin to hypothesizetind can go beyond what might be^ 
that which may be discovered to be true. A high, degree'' of 
intellectual curiosity also is generally characteristic of ^his de- 
velopmental stage. 

The cognitive maturation of transescents is highly variable 
from one student to another, thus ^calling for , individualized 
curriculum 'experiences. They display a very wide range of 
skills, interests, and abiUties unique to their developmental 
pattern. • . v . 

They prefer active involvement to passive jecipiericy. 
Intellectual activity is especially intei:esting when related " to 
their immediate goals or purposes. They tend tD be intellecttir 
ally uninhibited. They like to discuss some of their experiences 
with adults, have a tremendous .potential range of creative 
expression ^arid appreciation in the arts and humanities, and 
can evaluate rather critically. • . ^ 

Students desire a better understanding of their individual 
abilities, ha^^e" a strpng desire, for approval, and are'-^-easily dis- 
couraged if they do not achiqve. . * 
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Transescents cnn see relationships among similar concepts 
aitd experiences and make inferences therefrom. They can • 

^understand that elements of their environment and being are, 
or may be, interrelated.- From this the student can perjgeive 

, that each learning experience- contributes toward a new and 
satisfying unity of knowledge. , ' ^ 

Middle school students are capable of exploring and select- 
ing learning materials and experiences on their owriLTp an* 
increasing degree they can be trusted to assume personal 
responsibility for their own learning, indepen);ient of external 
means of teacher control: 

Recommendatioiis 

The middle school should provide: 

1. Learning experiences for transescents at their ov^ 
" intellectual levels, relating to immediate rather than remote 
academic goals. . 

• -2. A wide variety of cognitive Teaming* experiences to 
account for the full range of students who are at many different 
levels of corncrete and formal operations. Learning' objectives 
should be sequenced to allow for the- transition from cpncrete 
to formal operations. 

3. *A diversified curriculum of exploratory and/or funda- 
mental activities reslilting in daily successful experiences^ that 
will stimulate and nuMure ii^tellectual dev€lopment. 

4. Opportunities for the development of problem-solving 
skills, reflective-thinking processes, and awareness for the order 
Qi^the.^tudcnt's environinent. , / " 

5.. Cognitive learning experiences so structured that stu- 
' dents can progress in an individualized iiiarfner. However, 
within th'e ^structure of an individualized learning prograifl, 
students can interact with one another. Social interaction is 
not an enemy ^f individual learning, / „ ' 

6. A curriculum in which all araas are' taught to reveal 
opportunities for further study, to help students learn how to 
study, and to help them appraise their^Dwu" interests and talents. 
In addition, the rryddle school shopld continue the, develop- 
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: mental program of bgsic'skills instruction started in the ele- 
mentary school, with emphasis upon both developmental and 
remedial reading. : 

^ 7. A planned^equencHETdf concepts in the general educa- 
tion areas, major emphasis on the interests and skills for con- 
tinued learning, a balanced program of exploratory experiences 
and other aeiivities and services for personal development, and 
appropriate attention to tlie developmefit of values. ^ 

8. A common program in .which areas, of learning are 
combined and integrated to break down artificial and irrelevant' 
.divisions of curriculum ciont^nt. Some previously departmen- 
talized areas of the curriculum should be cpmbihed and taught 

' around integrative theme^, topics, "and experiences. Qthei* areas 
of the curriculum, particularly those cGncerned with basic skills 
which are logical, sequential, and analytical, might best be 
taught in ungrade,d or continuous progress programs. Inflexible 
student scheduling, with its emphasis upon departmentaliza- 
tion, should be restructured in the direction of greater flexibility. 

9. Encouragement of personal curiosity, with one learning 
"experience 'inspiring subsequent activities. 

10. . Methods of instruction involving open and individually 
directed learning experiences. The role of the teacher should be 
more that of a personal guide and facilitator of learning than of 
a purveyor of knowledge. Traditional lecture-recitation methods 
"should be minimized. , ' 

• 11. Grouping criteria which involve not on]y cognitive, 
but also physical, social, and emotional criteria,. ' v 

12. As much consideration for who the student is and 
• becomes," his or her self-concept, self -responsibility, and atti- 
tudes* toward s^chool and personal happiness, as for how much 
and what he or she knows. 

13.. Experiences in the arts for all transescfents to fg^er 
aesthetic appreciations ajid to stimulate creative expressioii. 

' <^i4. Curriculum and teaching methods which' reject cul- 
tural, ethnic, and 'socioeconomic sub^oups within tfte middle 
school student population. / - ^. 
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Possible Iiuplicatioiis for |viid<lle School Programs 

1. Individualized instruction should be provided so that 
the student can proceed successfully at his or her own pa'ce^and 
level of ability without undue competitive pressures. The staff 
of the middle school should discuss the findings of various tests 
with' students and guide their pur-suits to nurture individual 
abilities., 

2. To meet the widely varying intellectual development 
characteristics of transescents, the middle school should i:^ake 
available learning activities which embrace a broad range of 
modes— reading; writing; listening; making and doing. Learn- 
ing materials should represent a wide variety of media — books; 
magazines; newspapers; audiovisual Japes, "cassettes, record- 
ings, filmstrips and films; simulation games; maps; pictures; 
and commercial materials for individualization. Each learning 
activity and material should be a's studervt-directed and as free 
of teacher^domination as possible. 

3. Students, with the. teacher serving as a guide and re- 
source pei*son, should be free to make activity choices and work 
at their own indepojident rates. , 

4. To compensate for'students' varying attention and in- 
terest, spans, provision should be made in the classroom for 
many opportunities for Varied activity-oriented and short-term 
learning experiences. ^ 

5. Where appropriate, previously departmentalized facets 
of the curriculum shou^ld be combined and taught around inte- 
grative theme curriculum units. Typical units ar:e> based upon 
contemporary problems such as ecology and the community, 
-philosophical-analytical concerns of the age group such . as 
"Who Am I?", and physical growth changes, and historical- 

" national-regional studies such as "The Civil War,*' ^Canada," 
' and "The Southern Unit(^ States."^T]iese units may be taught 
either by individual teachers or by'feams of teachers working 
with groups of student^ in a block-of~time scheduhng arrange- 
ment. For example, a team composed of one English,, one 
science, one social studioH, and one mathematics teacher may 
be assigned 120 students for a four-hour block of tijme. A 
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combination of integrative tbeme unit instruction as well as 
departmentalized instruction could be employed. Interdis- 
ciplinary teaming or block-time instructioil helps students, make 
the transition from the single-leach e,r classroom •of the elemen- 
tary schj)ol to the more departmentalized classrooms of the^high 
^hool , ' , . . . ^ 

6. The student's imaginative lalent and need for self- 
expression can be fulfilled in comp9sitions and projects in 
music, art, and social studies. 

7. Tq assist students in their quest for personal identity 
and self-expression, exploratory, enrichment programs built 
around students' hobbies and interests- should be a part of the 
formal curriculum program of the middle school. 

8. Aesthetic components of the curriculum, such as .ajt 
•and music, should be considered basic ingredients of the rhiddle' 
schpol program and not be treated as "frills.". ^ ' 

^rsonality Development Charactjeristics' 

Personality development is an important part of the emer- 
ging adolescent's transition from childhoo'd to adolescence*.; The 
educativq process -preceding, 'during, and following* the mMdle 
jschool years should ensure cQiitinudus progress in this pHase of 
life. Intellectual, physical, and personality development all arc 
important ingredients that need constant attention. 

Personality .development embraces those areas that pertain 
to the indivicjual's interaction with his or her social milieu. Four 
major domains of gocial-emotional development are: (a) self- 
concept, (b) sex role identification, (c) peer influence, kd.(d) 
emotional control. Other features §uch as valuing, dependeirce-* 
independence, role playing, peer pressures, ^nd socialization 
would be more specific parts of tlte *-otal picture and. incor- 
porated in the four spheres mentioned. . ^ 

Rationale 

Self-Concept. During the transition from childhood to 
adulthood the emerging adolescent develops a self-image. "How 
do I look in the eyes of others?" and "How do I look in my own 
eyes?" arq questions continuously felt by the individual. These 
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are important to emer^ng adolescents as they assess them- 
selves, endeavoring to^present a positive image for their pee'r 
group. Conformity is high at this particular age level as peer 
acceptance is a. dominant concern. 

During this time of life the emerging adolescent begins to 
find the "me", as opposed to the ^not me/^ The conflict between 
dependen.ce x;er5ziS independence ih the family structure deepens 
as the individual commences to leave childhood and enter adult- 
hood. Parents and other adults have difficulty in understanding 
w^hy the young individual fluctuates between interests. Personal . 
ap|)earance, altitude expressed toward family knd "other adults, 
acceptance by peers and adults, all have tKeir impact upon the 
iridividuars self -concept. / 

Sex Role Identification. As emerging adolescents formu-* 
late' a self-concept^ they, also encounter what it^means-to be a 
male or female. At this time an'indiyidual learns to feelrthink^ 
and act in a role congruent wdth his or her sex. Although sex 
roles. are changing, certain types. of behavior are still associated 
with a particular sex. To identify one's own sex role and the 
^behavior inherent in the role is a major task for the emerging 
adolescent. • . 

Peer Acceptance. Perhaps for no age group other than the 
emerging adolescent is there greater concern for peer accep- 
tance by an individual. To be socially accepted by the peer 
group epitomizes 'many individuals' total behavior pattern. The 
v\^ill .of* t^ie group 'often determines an individual's response to 
others outside the group, *thu*fe the indifference some exhibit to 
the adult population,- especially teachers and parents. 

Changing needs, interests, desires, and wishes all present 
a ylHety of problems concerning "with whom" the emirging 
adolescent Should associate, and there is a continuous shift in 
friends. P6er pressures are at peak levels during developing 
stages for the early adolescent. ' ^ 

Emotional Turmoil. The emerging adolescent Iqarners' 
emotional behavior fluctuates-japidly from amiable and content 
to aggressive, beUigerent, and argumentative. At times the 
transescent is cheerful, aflPectionate, timid, or worried; at other 
times hurt, sad, jealous, or competitive. Anger may be intense, 
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and recovery Takes longer than when he or she was a younger 
child. • V ' 

Emotionar devejopment of the emerging adolescent, if ^ 
plotted on a graph, would have many peaks and valleys. Atti- 
tude towaid' school may be very enthusiastic or show resilient 
resistance. Coping with physical changes, endeavoring to- gain 
independence from f ataily and becomia^ a person in his or her 
own right, apd learning to manage (a Fiew mode of ^intellectual 
f unctioning^all . these present erhation-laden problems of 
•adjustment during this transitional era. At^no^ other time in 
^life.is an individual likely to encounter such a diverse number 
of problems simultaneously. • . < 

Recommendatious * . 

The middle scbool should preside : - 
1. A curriculum that deals with the SQcial-emotional needs 
of the greadolescent learner." 

. 2.» Arrangements for close, cooperative efforts among all 
the participants — learner, paretit, and teajgher. ' 

3. Admixlistrative arrangements to,ensurie.that personality 
develoj^ment has continuity both in breadth an^in depth. Thus 
continuous, cooperative curriculum planning is essential among 
elementary, middle, and secondary school personnel. - 

4. A comprehensive,, integrated series of learning en- 
counters to assist learners to develop a self which they^realile., 
accept, and approve. ' 

5. Concrete approaches to learning as a needed founda- 
tioja for the more abstract thinking they are' btgmnirig to 
demonstrate. , , 

6. Classroom instruction, counseling, and extra-class ac- 
tivities that^take into account the social^emotional . n^eds "of 

*transescerits. * ^ 

^ An - approach in- work^rig with emerging adolescents 
that will have consi;5t6ncy * witB basic democratic pmnciples. 
Teaching-learning situation Sc based on respect for others -will 
provide the surroundings conducive to ^positive individual per-'^ 
saijality dcyelopment. « 
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Possible Implicatioiis'for Middle gclibol Programs 

^ 1. The middle school should, provide a curriculum that is 
flexible in scope and sequence in order to meet the^ divergent 
needs of emerging adolescents, Highly structured depart- 
mentalized programs meet the needs .of only a few^ students in 
specialized cont^t or skill areas. ^ 
2. A greater array of socializing experiences through so- 
cial activities, group vi^ork, and other formal and informal situa- 
tions should be madp available for this young learner. 

' . 3. Middle school programs should provide experiences in 
sHaring, in 'accepting responsibility, and in self -direction. 

^ 4. Cbntinuous in-service education is neeocd by middle 
school staff within the areas of learner personality development. 

5. Teacher-pupil planning should be developed for more 
learner participation in the total teaching-learning encounter. 

6. Strong middle school guidance:C.ounseling services are 
needed to help emerging adolescents adjust socially to their 
^Vironments. . ' 

7. Grouping practices should be flexible in order to satisfy 
the desires, interests, goals, vi^nts, of the emerging adolescent. 

8. Competitive sports /should be de-emphasize^ 'in the 
middle school and more att/ntion directed tow^ard programs of 
intramural ^ports w^here yall le\i?ls of abilities are accepted. 
Intramural competition 4)etter meets personal development 
objectives for emerging 'adolescents. 

0 »9. To meet the personality development needs of learners 
• in larger school pop'diations. schools should: (a) reorganize 
total pupil enrollment in to' smaller groups by perhaps a "house 
plan"; (b) arrange greater contacjt with the same teacher over a 
longer period of time, especially foi> the new students in the 
middle school; and (c) assist the learner in adjusting to the 
transition process between elementary, middle, and secondary 
levels. ' * 

10. All middle school teachers should fill a counseling 
role. This may be approached by home-base groups, teacher 
advisor arrangements, and informal-formal contacts within and 
outside of classroom instruction, ^ . 



leadership Implicatklns for 
Effective Middle School Programs 



What kinds of teachers and administrators are required 
in middle schools? 

.^Jlow can state departments of education, ilniversities and 
proflssional organizations eiisure quahty progr^ps in middle 
schools? • " ' ' 

What should be the relationship between the community 
& and the middle school? 

To accomplish the type of middle school program implied 
in the foregoing section of this position paper^certain problems 
necessarily fall into the laps of the middle school leaders— 
adminis traitors, supervisors, state departments, uriive^sities, and 
professional organizations. 

What Kinds of Teachers and Administrators 
Are Required in Middle Schools? 

The middle school teache^; more than any other factor, ; 
holds the key to reahzation of the type of eflPective middle school 
required for transescents". Teachers make the difference* 'The 
better the staff is prepared to work with yoxingsters of this age, 
the greater the likelihood that the middle school will be sue- 
cfe^ful There are problems,- however, in preparing teachers for 
the middle school. 
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A study in 1973 of over six-imndred colleges and universi- 
ties in th.e 'United States found t^t more than tlw^cTe-fourths 
reported nro formal program for middle school teacher pre- 
service preparation;'^ Only five percent of the institutions had 
a special program separate from elementary and secondary 
preparation programs. Most of the remaining colleges with 
programs reportedl^fhat middle school teacher preparation wsls 
subsumed under either the elementary or" secondary school 
programs. 

: Other research reported that only seven states and . the 
District of Columbia have special certification requirements and 
code language for middle school-junior high. Of these, only 
one, Florida, is entirely mandatory. The f^itiaining seven have 
overlapping elementary and secondary certificates for varying 
grade combinations in the middle, with a separate middle 
school-junior high certificate being optional. Generally, the re- 
maining 43 states have «lementa.ry K-8 and secondary 6-12 or. 
7-12 certificates, thus overlapping the grades in the middle and 
ignoring special needs and requirements for middle school/ 
junior high tedchers. 

If the middle school is to fulfill its function of providing a 
. transescent-oriqnted program, teacher education must be aimed 
at the specific competencies needed by middle school teachers. 
Perliaps the best list of the- competencies required for effective 
middle school teaching is the following, developed in the state 
df Florida : / . ' • \ 

" The proficient middle school teacher— 

1. Shows awareness of his or her own behavior patterns^ 
and how they .are influenced by situations and by his or her 
beliefs; awareness of personality characteristics; acceptance of 
a variety of behavior in others that differs ^rom his or her own. 

2. Interacts constructively with other adults and with 
transescents; shows regard for persons; is approachable, respon- 
sive, ai;id supportive. - 

^ Thomas Gatewood and Robert Mills. A Study of the Junior 
High I Middle School Teacher Preparatory Programs ^of Colleges and 
Universities i7i the United States, Mount Pleasant, Michigan: .Central 
Michigan University, 4973. 
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3. Understands the physical development process of the 
transescent student and organizes his or her teaching according 
to that process. * ; 

4. Understands the intellectual develppmentaL process of 
the transescent student and organizes his or her teaching ac- 
cording to that process'. . ^ 

5. Understands the socio-emotional developmental process 
of the transescent student, and organizes his or her teaching 
according to that process: ^ , ' 

6. Ui^cjerstands" the career developmental process of * the 
transescent student and organizes his or her* teaching according 
to that process. . 

7. Understands , and applies various theories of the 
teaching-learning process;^ analyzes the learning patterns of 
individual students, prescribes for these and evaluates results. 

8/ Incorporates a knowledge, of group dynamics in his or 
her teaching and helps students understand group process, 
group decision making', leadership skills, and peer influence. 

9, ProrffOtes positive reladpnships between the school and 
the community, between the teacher and parents, and between 
various subcultures in the school. 

• 10. Organizes curriculum^ans and opportunities appro- 
priate to th^middle school (those that facilitate the develop- 
mental tasks of transescencQ^and are responsive to community 
problems). ^' „ • 

.11. U'ses appropriate procedures of managing an instruc- 
tional program— designing, conducting, evaluating, and revis- ' 
ing curriculum and instruction. 

12. Makes effective presentations using appropriate media. 
^ 13. Deals effectively with unusual classroom problems." 

14. Counsels individual students, promoting self-directiory 
through indirect gpidance. • . 

15. Helps 'Students to consider alternative values and to^ 
develop, personal workable valuing systems. 

16. Teaches students techniques of problem solving. 
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17. Provides opportunities and guidance to help students 
become independent learners (define own goals and. problems, 
identify resources; and evaluate outcomes). _ 

18. Dfesigns and conducts group activities according to 
the' kinds of learnings that are ^facihtajied by the different 
groupings. v 

19. Has skills of ' working in cooperative teaching situa- 
tions—with other' teachers, paraprofessionals, and resource 
persons. ^ ^ ' ^ 

20. Acceptsresponsibility ofmultidisciplinary instruction; 
? plans thematic and coordinated studigs with other teachers; 

and assists them in teaching subjects outside of liis or her own 
a*ea of specialization. . = 

To develop these competencies, major changes in pre- 
service teacher preparation programs are called for at the uni- 
versity level since, as noted previously, few .colleges have • 
formal programs to prepare middle school teachers,- and few. 
states require middle school teacher certification. 

. An effective middle school teacher preparation prograpi 
at the university undergraduate level should include the f ol- 
io vnng components. The program should: 

1. Be field-centered; that is, carried; out in actual middle 
school classrooms. 

2. Be competency-based, with focus on the development of 
necessary and observable competencies considered' signijficant 
for the middle school teachfer. However, thev.desired. competen- 
cies should not be narrowly and rigidly defined nor should they 
be related primarily to subject matter at the expense of child- 
centered orientations. • : 

3. Involve teaching candidates with actuJil pupils and 
classrooms in the first year and in the succeeding years as often 
as possible. 

^ 4. 'Involve all schools and departments in the university 
concerned with teacher education and also middle school edu- 
cators in the field in an integrated, coordinated, and long-term 
program to prepare middle school teachers effectively. , 
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5. Include a variety of opportunities for experiences in 
^such areas" as principles and methods of reading in the content ' 

areas for the 'middle school, characteristics of the. emerging 
adolescent' pu^il, guidance approaches for middle school teach- 
ers, and general principles and i^ethods of teaching in the 
middle school. * 

6. Involve preparation in related teaching fields or logical 
. combinations, such as math-science, English-social studies, and 

related or unified arts. * 

7. Include field-centered laboratory experiences in tutor- 
ing, micro-teaching, observation, and a full-time internship. 

Approaching the improvemejit of middle school education 
through preservice education is definitely long-term in scope. 
To bring educators to the awareness stage, develop and imple- ' 
ment new programs, and then wait until teacHer products 
of such programs can move into and significantly affect actual 
middle schools wil^take years to accomplish.^ The task seems 
almost overwhelming, but we must be patient because the 
middteconcept will never be successfully achieved unless future 
middle school teachers are- markedly different from their 
present-day counterparts. . ' 

Until preservice preparation programs can supply teachers/ 
in sufficient numbers to have an effect upon middle school 
programs, local middle school administrative^leaders must r#ly 
on in-service education to develop their staffs. Too many schools 
are highly unsystematic and thus ineffectiV/C in planning and 
implerpenting in-service programs. The usual pattern is to 
release teachers for two or Jhree well-spaced days during the 
school year for in-service purposes. Frequently,' for a given " 
in-service da^, a consultant may be called in to conduct a work- 
shop, or teachers may visit innpvative and exemplary school 
programs in the area, or they might simply have a "get-caught- * 
up" day to clear their desks of rbutine administrative and 
instructional responsibilities. 

AH too often, there is no^relationship among the in-service 
da/s of a single school! Even if the in-service day is particularly 
successful in stimulating new ideas "and motiyating teachers to 
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improve themselves, there'^'may be no follow-up effort and 
teacher enthusiasm soon etibs. Thus, it is not surprising, that 
in-45ervice education is looked upon by many teachers as a lark 
or an ineffective waste, of time. 

Several suggestions are presented which can be used by 
local -middle school administrators to improve the effectiveness 
of in-service programs : ■■ ' 

1. The program should be Ion g-terrri in scope and tied Co 
specific problems, needs, and planned changes within the 
school. Every in-service program should . haye an intended 
payoff in tefms of accomplished improvements in thecurricular- 
instructioiial-organizational-administrative structure of the 
'school, o 

' 2. Teachers should be given time, support, and credit (if 
they wish) for in-service aetivities. ' 

3. Establish an in-service steering committee to plan, 
conduct, and evaluate all in-service activities. Teacher involve- 
ment and leadership on this committee arc critical to an in- 
service program's success. 

4. Use outside consultan-ts carefully. Before employing a 
consultant, first have worked out your long-term in-service goals. 
Then provide very specific directions as to expected role and 
contributi6ns in the overall program. - 

The middle school administrator is the most important 
single person in setting the climate and overall attitude of the 
school. The administrator-should be a teacher — first, last, and 
always. Some of the^ajor responsibilities of the middle school 
administrator should be: • . ' 

' 1, Establishing and participating within a structure for 
cyrricular and instructional renewal and change. Assisting in 
the planning, development, and implementation of an in-service 
program for staff development is one of the administrator's most 
important responsibilities. . 

2. Relating to and having a sincere personal interest in 
students. This involves associating with arid being present 
with* students on an almost hourly basis, showing a genuine 
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interesrm them in the classroom, in student activities, through 
an "open-door poUcy," and in the lunchroom and on the play- 
ground. Insights gained from these contacts are invaluable in 
guiding curricular an^ staflf improvements. 

3. Maintaining direct relations with the school parents, 
•and the community, through strategies such as: 

•Small-group meetings, perhaps neighborhood coffees, in 
which the^schoors program is exp lained by teachers in p upil 
terms, 720^ just before a tax referendurn. 

Orientation programs for students and their parents. 

Periodic newsletters and press releases. 

Parent volunteers and aides— soliQit parent support as 
tutors, as teachers in exploratory and elective programs of the 
school, and as aides in explaining the program to other parents. 

4^ Planning and directing a continuing evaluation- of the 
school program, a responsibility most often overlooked and 
neglected by many middle school administrators.. 

How Can State Departments of Education, Universities, 



One of the most important contributions state departments 
of education and universities can provide is tha,t of assisting 
in the development of qualified staff for middle schools. 

What role can state departments of education, play in 
teacher prepars^tion? Middle school administrators face a yearly 
dilemma in endeavoring to obtain qualified middle school teach- 
ers. The reason is related to the previously described absence of 
formal university middle school teacher preparation programs. 
Many universities would develop :new programs; however, 
declining* student enrollment and, sharp retrenchments of 
finances and resources prevent thern from doifig so. Therefore, 
the main incentive for developing new programs may have to 
be mandates from state departments of education. The need 
for special certification for middle school teachers is Admittedly 
controversial. Some see a middle school certificate as limiting 
a teachers opportunities for employrhent. ^ 
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It is true that the qiraiity of a school's program is" a reflec-. ^ 
tion and extension of the building administrator s philosophy j 
and personality. Yet how much more efTective might' that j 
adniinistrator be if given a staff of dedicated and specially - 
prepared middle school teachers! Statewide standards are. 
jieeded for disseifnination of the middle schopl concept through,- ^ 
out an entire state. Florida is the only state in the nation which* \ 
has to date launch^ a widespread effort to retrain ifiiddle . 
school teachers> There mandatory state middle school certifica- 
tion forced universities and school districts to participate co- 
operatively in pre- and in-serviee programs for teachers. Until 
that tiiifie, the middle school movefnent in Florida was,^ as it is 
presently in the other 49 states, quite spotty and localized, 

In- addition to preservice teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion, univiersities and state departments^^of education can pro- 
vide a host of ancillary services in such areas as in-service staff 
develppment, resource materials, and research. 

' l^ational and state middle school organizations are pro- 
viding an important leadership role in the development of 
middle:scho61s. The National Middle School Association pres- 
ently h^^members in most of the states, publishes the quarterly 
Middle School Journal, holds an annual conference, and diSr 
seminates information about current trends^. in middle school 
"Education. At the state and regional levels there are i|i.any 
v organizations, such as those serving Indiana, Florida, Michigan, 
Ohio, Georgia, Maryland, Arkansas, and the New England 
States.. ' 

' What Should Be the Relationship Between ' 
the Community and the Middle School? 

Community members must be involved in planning, devel- 
oping, implementing, and evaluating a program that will best 
meet the individual and group needs of emerging adolescents. 
Lay expertise 'is needed to identify the characteristics of the 
contemporary society the school is serving, thereby enhancing 
both the value and-the public acceptance of the curriculum-. Lay 
' public participation by means of an advisory committee will 
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help to incorporate community input into the reorganizing of 
the program for emerging adolescents. 

Another imphcation for involving lay participation is to 
take advantage of the resource people available in most com-, 
munities. Using their expertise in their chosen field of interest 
not only w^ill give them a feeling of ow^nersliip in the school, but 
mafy provide ojiportunities for excellent learning experiences 
for the emerging adolescent. 

Planning the program for« middle school learners necessi- 
tates involvement of'lay people since the school is really "theii; 
, school." Their involvement .vi^ill stimulate local initiative, influ- 
ence change, improve the quality of education, and provide a 
greater understanding of vi^hat is realty happening. A r;eorga- 
nized program is more readily a:ccepted by the community 
w^hen its^members are involved in its development. 

Conclusion 

This position paper has identified the purposes and under- 
lying rationale of the American. middle school; outlined w^hat 
its program should be — curricul^r, instructional, and organiza- 
tional-administrative; and presented some of the leddership 
implications for effective middle school. programs. Hopefully^ 
the paper will assist middle schools in achieving organizational, 
curricular, and philosophical identities of their ow^n as distinct 
from both ' elerhentary and secondary schools. The middle 
'School can remain as it Is novi^, simply a nev\^ narrie and an 
assemblage of grades. Far better, though, that it mature into a 
sound school oyganlzatiomwith a progmm Built. upon the devel- 
opmental characteristics and needs of emerging adolescents. 
The destiny of the middle school is clearly within the hands of 
its leaders. . ' ^ j ' 
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